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ABSTRACT 
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holding task goals and perceiving the school as stressing task goals 
were related to positive psychological well-being, while reports of 
holding ability goals and perceiving the school as stressing ability 
goals were related to negative psychological well-being. These 
patterns were found among African American students as well as 
Euro-American students. However, path analyses pointed to possible 
different processes operating for the African American and the 
Euro-American students in the sample. Cluster analysis, based on the 
assumption that students hold and perceive the environment as 
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Abstract: 

Goal theory of achievement motivation provided the framework for an 
investigation of the relationship among young adolescents' motivational orientation, 
perceptions of the educational environment, and psychological vcell-being. One hundred 
sixty eight sixth graders' reports of personal achievement goals and perceptions of the 
school as stressing task goals and ability goals were related to measures of general and 
academic well-being. Students' reports of holding task goals and perceiving the school as 
stressing task goals, were related to positive psychological well-being, while reports of 
holding ability goals and perceiving the school as stressing ability goals were related to 
negative psychological well-being. These patterns were found among African American 
students as well as Euro-American students. However, path analyses pointed to possible 
different processes operating for the African American and the Euro-American students 
in the sample. Cluster analysis, based on the assumption that students hold and perceive 
the environment as stressing multiple goals, suggested that the most adaptive profiles 
were holding high task and low ability personal goals, and perceiving high task goals and 
low ability goals in the school. 
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An important premise underlying motivation research is that human behavior 
is goal directed. Over the past decade, studies investigating achievement motivation 
have shown increasing interest in achievement goals as a central concept in processes 
determining behavior and achievement (Ames, 1992). Achievement goals have been 
related to an array of outcomes including effort and performance (Meece & Holt, 1993), 
cognitive learning strategies and self-regulation (Pintrich & Garcia, 1991), and 
information-seeking behavior (Butler, 1993). A goal theory approach to achievement 
motivation was described by V/einer (1990) as "a major new direction, one pulling 
together different aspects of achievement research/' (p. 620). 

The present study is aimed at examining the relationship between students' 
achievement goals and psychological well-being. While several studies have started 
examining the relationship between achievement goals and school-related affect 
(Urdan & Roeser, 1993; Roeser, Urdan & Midgley, 1994), a more global approach that 
looks at indicators of general well-being has not yet been taken. This approach follows . 
Weiner's (1990) assertion that "motivation influences a vast array of other variables [in 
addition to learning], including affective experience, self-esteem, and so forth", and his 
call for broadening the "nets to capture the richness of motivational impact." (p. 621). 

A second purpose of the study is to examine goal theory processes among a 
sample of African-American students. A recent review of research on motivation 
among African Americans has pointed to the scarcity of such research, and to the need 
for studies that are based on a general psychological theory (Graham, 1994). This is one 
of the first studies to examine achievement goals among African American students. 

Achievement Goals 

"An achievement goal concerns the purposes of achievement behavior. It 
defines an integrated pattern of beliefs, attributions, and affect that produces the 
intentions of behavior and that is represented by different ways of approaching, 
engaging in, and responding to achievement-type activities." (Ames, 1992, p. 261). 
While there are many goals that guide individuals' behavior in achievement 
situations, research concerning academic behavior has concentrated mainly on two 
types of achievement goals: "ability goals" and "task goals" (Anderman & Maehr, 
1994) ^ These two sets of goals differ mainly in their conception of success in 
achievement situations. They represent different reasons for engaging in achievement 

' Other theorists have used different names for these goals. *Task focused goals*' are 
sometimes refered to as "mastery goals'' or "learning goals'' and "ability focused goals" 
arc sometimes refered to as "ego goals" or "performance goals" (Ames, 1992; Dweck, 1989; 
Meecc & Holt, 1993). 



activity, and different ways of thinking about the task, its outcomes, and the self as 
related to the task (Ames, 1992). 

Task goals relate to the growth of individual potential, to personal 
improvement, progress, and mastery. Individuals with task goals strive to increase 
their competence, to understand or master something new. Success in task goals is 
defined in relation to the task. In a learning situation this takes the form of learning 
for the sake of learning and mastering new knowledge and skills (Dweck, 1989; Maehr, 
De Groot/ Midgley, & Pintrich, 1992). 

Ability goals relate to social comparison, and to demonstrating one's ability to 
out-do or out-perform others. Having ability goals, individuals strive either to 
document or gain favorable judgments of their competence, or to avoid negative 
judgments of their competence. Success in ability goals is defined in relation to others. 
In a learning situation this takes the form of demonstrating that one is "smarter", or 
not less smart, than others. Since success is defined in terms of comparison and 
competition, the risk for self-evaluation is high. Many individuals do not manage to 
"win" or to be recognized, and their sense of self-competence is impaired. Even 
"winners" may engage in strategies such as choosing easy tasks and avoiding taking 
risks that may threaten their position, which are counterproductive to long term 
growth and wellness (Covington, 1992). Thus, the goals one holds are related to the 
development of critical views of self, which shape and affect coping strategies, 
resilience, and related factors that are associated with mental health and wellness 
(Maehr et al., 1992; Marshall & Weinstein, 1984; Renouf & Harter, 1990). 

Many studies have established the beneficial effects of pursuing task goals in an 
achievem.ent situation. People holding task goals were found to engage in learning 
activities longer (Butler, 1987), to display more adaptive help and information seeking 
behavior (Butler, 1993), to use deeper cognitive learning strategies (Anderman, 1992), to 
persist in the face of difficulty (Elliott & Dweck, 1988), to be better self-regulated learners 
(Pintrich & Garcia, 1991), and to have more positive attitudes towards learning (Meece, 
Blumenfeld, & Hoyle, 1988). In contrast, people holding ability goals were found to 
avoid challenging tasks (Elliott & Dweck, 1988), to experience negative affect following 
failure (Jagacinski & NichoUs, 1987), and to be more likely to use surface, rather than 
deep, cognitive strategies (Meece et al., 1988). These findings were especially strong for 
low achieving students (Anderman, 1992). 
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School Environment as Stressing Achievement Goals 



Research indicates that the experienced environment is related to the goal 
orientation of students (Ames, 1992). Moreover, goal adoption was shown to be related 
to specific instructional and management practices employed by teachers, such as 
grouping, evaluation, and recognition methods (Meece, 1991). Students were more 
likely to adopt task-focused goals in classrooms where effort, improvement, and 
mastery were stressed (Anderman & Maehr, 1994; Anderman & Young, 1993). 
However, it is assumed that these practices influence students' goals through self- 
processes. For example, it was documented that students differ in their perception of 
the goal orientation that is stressed in the same classroom environment (Ames & 
Archer, 1988). 

Anderman and Maehr (1994) suggest a causal relationship between the goals 
students perceive as stressed in the environment and the personal goals students 
pursue (see figure 1). Their model further assumes a causal relationship between 
personal goals and student outcomes such as learning strategies, attitudes, and affect. It 
is suggested that the perception of learning environments as stressing relative ability 
and social comparison will contribute to adoption of ability-focused goals, while 
perception of the learning environment as stressing learning for its own sake and self 
improvement will facilitate adoption of task-focused goals. 

Although the causal assumptions between perceived goal stress and personal 
goals have not been supported yet, perceptions of the goals stressed in the environment 
were found to be correlated with students' personal goals (Midgley, Anderman, & 
Hicks, 1995) as well as with other outcomes. Ames and Archer (1988) found that 
students who perceived the classroom as stressing task goals were likely to prefer 
challenging tasks, to use learning strategies, and to have a positive attitude toward the 
class. Students who perceived the classroom as stressing ability goals were likely to 
have a negative attitude toward the class and lower perceptions of their ability. 

Perceptions of the goals stressed in the school as a whole can also influence the 
goals that students adopt. School wide practices can interfere with classroom level 
practices and influence the emphasis on what is the primary focus of learning (Maehr 
& Buck, 1993; Maehr, Midgley & Urdan, 1992). Therefore students' perceptions of the 
goals stressed in the school environment are hypothesized to affect adoption of 
personal goals. 
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Profiles of Achievement Goals 



While most research concerning achievement goals examined task and ability 
goals separately, some research has emphasized the role of multiple goals students 
pursue and perceive in learning environments (Meece & Holt, 1993; Pintrich & Garcia, 
1991; Urdan & Midgley, 1994, Wentzel, 1993), Achievement goals have been found to 
be independent of each other. Students pursue and perceive task and ability goals 
simultaneously and to varying degrees. Several studies have identified profiles of 
personal and perceived achievement goals, and different relationships vjeve found 
between various goal profiles and school-related beliefs, attitudes, and behavior? (Ames 
& Archer, 1988; Meece & Holt, 1993; Urdan & Midgley, 1994). 

Ames and Archer (1988) investigated the pattems of perceptions of goals that are 
stressed in the classroom and their relationship to academic outcomes. Using median 
split on scales of mastery (task) and performance (ability) goals they created four 
profiles: students who perceived the classroom as high in task and ability goals, 
students who perceived the classroom as high in task and low in ability goals, students 
who perceived the classroom as low in task and high in ability goals, and students who 
perceived the classroom as low in task and low in ability goals. 

Ames and Archer found a significant and consistent pattern of differences 
among the profiles on measures of learning strategies, challenging task choice, and 
attitudes toward the class. Students who rated their classroom as high in the stress on 
task goals (e.g. high task-low ability and high task-high ability profiles) showed a more 
adaptive pattern on all of these measures. These students were more likely co choose 
-challenging tasks, to use deep learning strategies, and to have positive attitudes toward 
their classroom than students who perceived their classroom as low in the stress on 
task goals (low task-low ability and low task-high ability profiles). No difference was 
apparent within the high and low task profiles (Ames & Archer, 1988). 

Meece and Holt (1993) used cluster analysis and identified three profiles of 
personal achievement goals: "high mastery", "combined mastery-ego", and "low 
mastery-ego". Students with a "high mastery" profile had high scores on a task-mastery 
goals scale and low scores on an ego-social goals scale (which is similar to ability goals) 
and on a work-avoidance goals scale. Students with a "combined mastery-ego" profile 
had an equal emphasis on task-mastery and ego-social goals. Students with a "low 
mastery-ego" profile had lower scores on both task-mastery and ego-social goals scales 
and higher scores on work-avoidance scale than the other profiles. 

Meece and Holt have found that students who had a high-mastery goal profile 
received higher teacher ratings of effort and achievement expectations than did 



students who had either of the other goal profiles. The high mastery profile students 
also had higher science grades and achievement test scores than the other students 
(Meece & Holt, 1993). Meece and Holt also found that profile m^/vbership was 
associated with gender. Girls were over-represented in the high mastery profile and 
boys were over represented in the low mastery-ego profile. 

Urdan and Midgley (1994) identified nine goal profiles. They included adult 
approval goals and extrinsic goals in addition to the task and relative ability 
achievement goals in their analysis. Using cluster analysis they found five profiles that 
were shared by students from elementary level and middle level schools. Urdan and 
Midgley found that "Students in the clusters that were high in their pursuit of task 
goals had the most favorable pattern of results in the self-report data" of academic self 
efficacy, deep processing and effort avoiding strategy use, feelings of belonging in the 
classroom, perceptions of the social climate in the school, and beliefs about the 
modifiability of intelligence (p. 20). "Conversely, students in the clusters marked by 
low pursuit of task goals tended to have the least adaptive pattern of results across the 
various self-reported outcomes." (p. 20). Again, no differences were found between 
clusters that differed on the level of ability goals but not on the level of task goals. 

With other outcomes such as achievement and teacher ratings, the relationships 
were more complex and less consistent. For example, "there were no differences 
among clusters in the middle school sample on either the achievement measures or 
the teacher-report measures" (p.20). "In the elementary sample, there were differences 
on both the teacher-report and achievement measures, but the pattern of results was 
different than it was for the self-report data." (Urdan & Midgley, 1994, p. 20). 

Achievement Goals and Psychological Well-Being 

Previous studies in goal theory have focused mainly on the relationship between 
achievement goals and academic outcomes. Only recently attention has been given to 
the relationship between achievement goals and measures of psychological well-being. 
Urdan and Roeser (1993) found that a perceived stress on task goals was associated with 
self-reports of more positive and less negative affect at school as well as with positive 
academic self-schemas. Recent work that examined the relationship between 
achievement goals and school-related well-being found that perceptions of the school's 
task orientation and social climate was related to students' feelings of school belonging 
and self-worth. Specifically, it was found that school task orientation, as well as the 
social climate of the school, affurt students' adoption of personal task goals, which were 
in turn the best predictors of academic self-eff: cacy (Roeser, Urdan, & Midgley, 1994). 
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This work still focuses on school-related factors. The present study will be one of the 
first to look at the relationship between the goals students hold and perceive as stressed 
in llie environment and indices of wellness that are not tied to the academic domain. 
The present study will also seek to identif}^ patterns of personal goals as well as patterns 
of perceptions of goals that are stressed in the educational environment, and the 
relationships between these patterns and psychological well-being measures. 

In this study we will focus on the self-image aspect of psychological well-being. 
Self-image is a phenomenological organization of individuals' experiences and ideas 
about themselves. It is manifested through functioning in various social domains such 
as the school family, and peer group, as well as through psychological functioning such 
as impulse control, mental health adjustment, and ease in new situations (Petersen, 
Schulenberg, Abramowitz, Offer, & Jarcho, 1984). As an indicator of functioning and 
adjustment, self-image scores should reflect psychological distress and psychological 
well-being 

Achievement Goals and Psychological Weil-Being Among African-American Students 

One of the most important contributions of this study will be to consider the 
relationships among goals that are stressed in the environment, personal goals, and 
psvchological well-being in a sample of African-American students. In a recent review, 
Graham (1994) emphasized the scarcity of research examining motivational issues 
among the African American community. Graham notes that "the current themes that 
dominate the study of motivation - such as conceptions of ability (Dweck & Leggett, 
1988), self-efficacy (Bandura, 1989), self-worth (Covington, 1992), and the goals for which 
individuals strive (Nicholls, 1989) - have been too scarcely examined among African 
Americans to make a review of findings possible." (Graham, 1994, p. 56). 

In her review, Graham discards old beliefs regarding motivation and 
underachievement among African Americans. African American students have not 
been shown to have a lower need for achievement than Euro-American students, or to 
differ on internal/external attributions. "Blacks and Whites are about equally likely to 
display what is thought to be an adaptive (internal) attribution pattern - that is, 
attributing success to one's ability and effort and one's failure to lack of effort." 
(Graham, 1994, p. 93). The only consistent finding Graham reports, which could be 
considered a pattern among African American subjects is that, compared to their Euro- 
American counterparts, "Black research subjects remain remarkably optimistic about 
the future even in the wake of achievement failure." (p. 95). In addition, "comparative 
racial studies consistently report Blacks to be equal to or higher than Whites on a vast 



array of self-concept measures." Graham adds that this "general pattern of high 
academic self-concept among African Americans was relatively uninfluenced by social 
class distinctions." (Graham, 1994, p. 98). 

Graham (1994) and other researchers (e.g. Betancourt & Lopes', 1993) call for an 
approach that uses general motivational theories in the investigation of culture. Such an 
approach should try to explain phenomena with general psychological processes. The 
present study attempts to generalize goal theory processes to a sample of African 
American young adolescents, while taking into account differences within this group 
such as socioeconomic status. 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects include 168 students of which 91 are girls (54.2%) and 76 are boys (45.2%) 
(one student failed to fill in the gender category). All participants were in the sixth 
grade and in their first year after a transition to middle school. Of the total, 91 of the 
students (54.2%) were Euro-Americans, 66 (39.3%) were African Americans, and 11 
(6.5%) were of other ethnic backgrounds. 

All the sixth grade students in the school received permission slips to be filled 
out by their parents/guardians. Nine students were denied permission by their 
guardians and did not participate in the study. Twenty two students who were assigned 
to special education classes did not participate as well. Of the rest, thirty seven students 
were either missing the day of the survey, refused to fill out the survey, or filled out 
only parts of the survey. The final number of participants on whose responses the 
analysis was conducted is 72% of the total number of sixth grade students in this school. 

Procedure 

The subjects responded to a 90 item survey which was administered by research 
assistants in the students' classes. The teacher was present in the room but was not 
involved with administering the survey. Students were assured that their answers 
would be kept confidential. The items were read aloud and time was given for the 
students to respond. The students were encouraged to ask for clarification regarding 
unclear items. The time it took to fill the survey was approximately 45 minutes. 

Measures 

The instrument chosen for the purpose of measuring self-image in this study is 
the Self-image Questionnaire for Young Adolescents (SIQYA), developed by Petersen et 
al. (1^84). Tlie SIQYA was found to be highly correlated with the Rosenberg Self-Esteem 
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Inventory (SEI) which is a well validated measure of self-esteem. It was also found to 
distinguish between groups who reported four kinds of mental health problems from 
subjects who did not report these problems, and was found to distinguish between 
adolescents with a poor family relationship and adolescents whose parents were 
married and did not report discord (Petersen et al., 1984). 

Three scales on the SIQYA were used for measuring the self-image factor in this 
research. One scale (Teer Relationship'-) focuses on the social context while the other 
two ('Emotional Tone' and Tmpulse Control') focus on individual aspects of. the self- 
image. The SIQYA response scales were converted from a six point to a five point 
Likert response scale with anchors of "very true of me" and "not at all true of me". All 
items in the survey were responded to on this scale. 

An 'Affect toward School' scale was used from the Patterns of Adaptive Learning 
Survey (PALS) developed by Midgley, Maehr, and Urdan (1993) during a three year 
project that dealt with school and personal achievement goals and their effect on 
students' academic attitudes and affect. Two scales ('Positive Affect at School' and 
'Negative Affect at School') were combined to form this scale. A scale measuring 
academic 'Self-Efficacy' as well as the scales measuring personal and perceived 
achievement goals were also used from PALS. 

A scale measuring self-report of disruptive behavior was constructed for this 
studv. Information on achievement, socioeconomic status (SES), and ethnicity were 
collected from school records. Achievement was measured by the students' GPA and 
was obtained from students' report cards. It was scored on a continuous scale (0.0-4.0) as 
it appeared in the report cards. SES was coded based on students' eligibility for free or 
reduced fee lunches.. 

Results 

All the measures employed were reliable at alpha=.75 or above. Table 1 reports 
descriptives and Cronbach's alpha for all the scales used in the study. The self-image, 
self-efficacy, and affect at school scales were coded so that a high score means a positive 
outcome on the measure. The disruptive behavior scale was coded so that a high score 
means perceptions of high disruptive behavior. The achievement goals variables were 
coded so that a high score means having high goals as implied by the construct name. 

The only scale that was not validated before this study is the 'disruptive 
behavior' scale. This scale was found to be highly reliable (alpha=.83) and was 
positively (r=.44, p<.01) correlated with the number of discipline slips stud^^nts had in 

- Item examples for all the scales are described in table 1. 
10 
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their records. Since students do not get discipline referrals on each disruptive behavior, 
many students did not have referrals, and the measure of discipline referrals was 
highly skewed (Skewness=3.89). We decided to use the self-report measure rather than 
discipline slips as a continuous measure of disruptive behavior in the class. 

Table 2 reports zero order correlations among the variables. The self-image and 
the 'affect towards school' variables were positively correlated among themselves. The 
disruptive behavior variable was negatively correlated with the self-image and affect 
variables. The two exceptions to this pattern were 'peer relationship' and 'impulse 
control', and 'peer relationship' and 'disruptive behavior' which were not significantly 
correlated. Self-efficacy was positively correlated with all the self-image and affect 
variables, and negatively correlated with the disruptive behavior variable. GPA was 
positively correlated with impulse control, affect at school, and self-efficacy, and 
negatively correlated with disruptive behavior. 

Personal task and ability goals were not correlated. This supports the theoretical 
assumption that these are orthogonal constructs (Meece & Holt, 1993). Perception of 
the school as stressing task goals was positively and highly correlated with holding task 
goals. Perception of the school as stressing ability goals was positively correlated with 
holding ability goals. The perceptions were negatively correlated with each other. 

Socio-Economic Status 

SES was found to be an independent factor explaining variance in GPA, A one 
way analysis of variance (ANOVA) revealed a significant difference (F=3.19, p=.04, 
r2=.04) among the three groups (free lunch, reduced lunch, no privileges) on GPA. 
Table 3 presents the GPA means for the three groups. The Scheffe test showed that the 
free lunch group had a significantly lower GPA than the group with no lunch 
privileges. The Bartlett-Box test supported the existence of homogeneity of variance 
(F=.29, P=.75). ANOVA testing for differences among the SES groups on other 
measures, including achievement goals, perceptions of self-efficacy, affect at school, and 
perceptions of the goals stressed in the school, was not significant. ^ES was not found 
to interact with ethnicity in affecting GPA. A chi-square test testing for SES differences 
among the ethnic groups was not significant. For the following analyses, a dummy 
variable was created for SES. Since the significant difference was apparent between the 
'free lunch' group and the 'no-privileges group', the dummy variable included only 
these two groups with 'free lunch' as 0, and 'no-privileges' as 1. 
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Personal Achievement Goals 

A series of multiple regressions were run using the measures of well-being and 
GPA as dependent variables. Dummy variables representing SES (free lunch=0, no- 
privileges=l), ethnicity (African Americans=0, Euro-Americans=l), and gender 
(Girls=0, Boys=l), were first entered. In a second step, personal task goals and personal 
ability goals were entered as a block into the equation. 

Table 4 presents Beta values of personal goals as predictors of the well-being 
measures and of GPA after controlling for SES, ethnicity, and gender. Beta values of 
the demographic variables are reported only when they were significant. Holding 
personal task goals was found to be a significant positive predictor for all measures of 
well-being and GPA and a significant negative predictor for disruptive behavior. 
Holding personal ability goals was found to be a significant negative predictor for some 
measures of well-being. In almost every case, the explained variance by both personal 
goals constructs was equal to the sum of variance explained by each construct 
separately. These findings provide additional support for the theoretical assumption 
that task goals and ability goals are orthogonal constructs. 

In a separate regression analysis, the interaction terms of personal goals and 
GPA, and personal goals and self-efficacy were tested as predictors for the well-being 
measures. None of the terms was significant. 

Goals Perceived in the Environment 

A second series of multiple regressions was run following the pattern described 
above. The personal goal constructs were replaced with constructs measuring 
perceptions of the goals stressed by the school. Table 5 presents Beta values of 
perception of goals stressed by the school as predictors of the well-being measures and 
of GPA after controlling for SES, ethnicity, and gender. Perception of the school as 
stressing task goals was a significant positive predictor for the academic related 
variables, and a significant negative predictor for disruptive behavior. Perception of 
the school as stressing ability goals was a significant negative predictor for emotional 
tone, impulse control, and affect toward school, and a significant positive predictor for 
disruptive behavior. 

Patterns of Achievement Goals 

Cluster analysis was used to determine students' profiles of task and ability goals. 
Profiles of personal achievement goals were analyzed first and profiles of perceptions of 
the goals stressed by the school second. After identifying the profiles, the relationships 
between these profiles and the measures of well-being were investigated. Many of the 



previous studies examining motivational profiles have used the median split method 
for creating groups v^ith different profiles (see Meece & Holt, 1993, for a review). Meece 
and Holt (1993) as weW as Urdan and Midgley (1994) have pointed to cluster analysis as a 
better method of identifying goal profiles among students than median split. In cluster 
analysis, the structure of the profiles emerges from the data and is not imposed as in 
the median split method (Meece & Holt, 1993). A note should be made on the 
'subjective' nature of interpretation of cluster analysis results. 

A cluster analysis using agglomerative hierarchical clustering procedure 
(Norusis, 1990) v^as run using Ward's method. The cases w^ere clustered using students' 
scores on the measures of personal task goals and ability goals. Six clusters v^ere 
identified as best describing the data for the theoretical purposes of this study. One 
cluster includes 46 students who were high in both task and ability goals (HT-HA). A 
second cluster includes 26 students who were high on task goals and medium on ability 
goals (HT-MA). A third cluster includes 36 students who were high on task goals and 
low on ability goals (HT-LA). A fourth cluster includes 23 students who were medium 
on both task and ability goals (MT-MA). A fifth cluster includes 23 students who were 
medium on task goals and high on ability goals (MT-HA), The sixth cluster includes 14 
students who were low on both task and ability goals (LT-LA). Table 6 presents 
descriptives of the six clusters. A multiple analysis of variance (MANOVA) was run to 
check for significant differences among the clusters. Table 7 presents the means, 
standard deviations, and the results of the MANOVA. As expected, there were 
significant differences among the clusters. 

Analyses of variance (ANOVA) were run on the clusters for each of the well- 
being variables while including SES, gender, and ethnicity as covariates. Figure 2 
presents the pattern of the constructs' means for these variables. Table 8 presents 
results of the ANOVA for the variables. No significant difference was found among 
the clusters in peer relationship and GPA. A clear pattern appeared in which profiles 
with high task goals had significantly higher scores on the well-being measures and 
significantly lower scores on disruptive behavior than profiles with low and medium 
task goals. These results are similar to results of other studies (Urdan & Midgley, 1994). 
An interesting result which is different from what was previously found is the 
significant difference between the high-task/low-ability (HT-LA) profile and the high- 
task/high-ability (HT-HA) profile on emotional tone, impulse control, and affect at 
school. In all of these measures the HT-LA profile had significantly higher scores than 
the HT-HA profile. 



Personal Goal Profiles. Ethnicity, and Gender 

Chi-square tests were run to check for different patterns of ethnicity and gender 
among the profiles. Both tests were found to be significant. African American students 
in this sample were more likely to be represented in the high task profiles and less 
likely to be represented in the high ability profiles than were Euro-American students 
(X'^=15.85, df=5, p=.0073). Female students in this sample were more likely to be 
represented in the high task profiles and less likely to be represented in the high abilit}'' 
profiles than were male students (x2=16.87, df=5, p=.0048). A chi-square test that 
checked for SES differences among the profiles was not significant. 

Profiles of Perceptions of the Goals Stressed by the School 

The same method of cluster analysis was used for determining profiles based on 
perceptions of the goals stressed by the school. The cases were clustered using scores on 
the two scales measuring perceptions of the goals stressed by the school. Six clusters 
were identified as best describing the data for the theoretical purposes of this study. One 
cluster includes 15 students who perceived the school as stressing high task and high 
ability goals (HT-HA). A second cluster includes 34 students who perceived the school 
as stressing high task goals and medium ability goals (HT-MA). A third cluster includes 
25 students who perceived the school as stressing high task goals and low ability goals 
(HT-LA). A fourth cluster includes 42 students who perceived the school as stressing 
medium task and low ability goals (MT-LA). The fifth cluster includes 36 students who 
perceived the school as emphasizing medium task goals and medium ability goals (MT- 
MA). The sixth cluster includes 13 students who perceived the school as emphasizing 
medium task and high ability goals (MT-HA). Three cases were rejected from the 
clusters due to missing data. Table 9 presents descriptives for the six clusters. 

A multiple analysis of variance (MANOVA) was run to" check for significant 
differences among the clusters. Table 10 presents the means, standard deviations, and 
the results of the MANOVA. As expected there were significant differences among the 
clusters on both of the goal measures. The profiles of perception of the goals stressed by 
the school were labeled in the same way as the personal goal profiles. 

Analyses of variance (ANOVA) were run for each of the well-being variables 
while including SES, gender, and ethnicity as covariates. Figure 3 presents the pattern 
of the constructs' means for these variables. Table 11 presents results of the ANOVA 
for the variables. No significant differences in GPA and peer relationships emerged 
among the profiles. A less distinctive pattern appeared among the profiles of the 
perceived goals as com^pared to the profiles of the personal goals. Nevertheless, profiles 
with perceptions of the school as stressing high task goals had significantly higher 



scores on affect at school and self efficacy, and significantly lower scores on disruptive 
behavior, than profiles with perceptions of the school as stressing medium task goals. 
In addition, profiles with perception of the school as stressing low ability goals had 
significantly higher scores on affect toward school and significantly lower scores on 
disruptive behavior than profiles with perceptions of the school as stressing high ability 
goals, Chi-square tests that were run to check for different patterns of ethnicity, gender, 
and SES among the clusters were not significant. 

Relationship Among Profiles of Personal Goals and Profiles of Goals Stressed by School 

Table 12 presents the distribution of subjects with certain personal goal profiles 
among the perception profiles. A chi-square test was run to determine whether 
students who share a profile of perceptions of the goals stressed by the school tend to be 
equally distributed among the personal goals profile. This test was significant 
(X^=58.19, df=20, p<.0001). 

Several patterns can be noted as one examines this table. Students who 
perceived the school as stressing medium-task/high-ability tended to have less 
adaptive personal goals profiles. Students who perceived the school as stressing 
medium-task/medium-ability tended to be distributed among all personal goals 
profiles. Students who perceived the school as stressing high-task/ low-ability were 
much more likely (88.6%) to have a personal goals profile with high task goals. 
Students who perceived the school as stressing high-task/medium-ability were more 
likely (57.7%) to have a personal goals profile of high-task/high-ability or a profile of 
high-task/low-ability. Students who perceived the school as stressing high-task /high- 
ability tended to be distributed among all the personal goals profiles. 

Table 13 presents results of correlations that were run to determine the 
relationship between personal goals and perceptions of the goals stressed in the school 
within each profile of personal goals. As expected and similar to results from other 
studies (Meece & Holt, 1993) personal task and ability goals were significantly correlated 
for the high-task/high-ability (HT-HA) profile. Personal goals were not correlated in 
the other profiles. Holding ability goals and perception of the school as stressing ability 
goals were significantly correlated only for the high-task/high-ability (HT-HA) profile. 

Within the high-task/low-ability (HT-LA) profile, there were significant negative 
correlations between perceptions of the school as stressing task goals and perceptions of 
the school as stressing ability goals, and between holding task goals and perceptions of 
the school as stressing ability goals. Significant positive correlations were found 
between holding task goals and perceptions of the school as stressing task goals. 

Within the medium-task/medium-ability (MT-MA) profile a significant and 
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negative correlation was found between perceptions of the school as stressing task goals 
and perceptions of the school as stressing ability goals. Within the medium-task/high- 
ability (MT-HA) profile a significant positive relationship was found between holding 
task goals and perceptions of the school as stressing task goals. And within the low- 
task/ low-ability (LT-LA) profile a significant negative correlation was found between 
holding task goals and perceptions of the school as stressing ability goals. 

Achievement Goals Among African American Students 

A series of multiple regressions predicting well-being measures from personal 
and perceived achievement goals were run separately for the ethnic groups in the 
sample. Demographic variables of gender and SES were controlled by introducing 
dummy variables in a first step. In <x second step, the goal variables were entered as a 
block. Results of the regressions for the African American sample are presented in 
Table 14 for the personal goals and in Table 15 for the perceived goals. Results of the 
regressions for the Euro-American students are presented in Table 16 for the personal 
goals and in Table 17 for the perceived goals. Betas for SES and gender are reported 
when they were significant. 

Holding personal task goals was a positive predictor of all the well-being 
measures except for 'emotional tone' for the African American students, and 'peer 
relationship' for the Euro-American students. Holding task goals was also a strong 
-negative predictor for disruptive behavior for both groups. Holding ability goals was a 
negative predictor for some of the well-being measures for the African American 
students, specifically, for impulse control and affect toward school, and a positive 
predictor for disruptive behavior. Personal goals were also significant predictors for 
GPA for the African American students and followed the same direction of prediction 
as above. 

A similar but weaker pattern was observed for the perception of goals stressed in 
the environment. The perception that the school stressed task goals was a positive 
predictor only for self-efficacy and a negative predictor for disruptive behavior. 
Perception of the school as stressing ability goals was a negative predictor for the three 
self-image constructs for the African American students in the sample. 

Structural Causal Analysis 

Path analyses were run using LISREL 7 (Joreskog & Sorbom, 1986). At a first step, 
a model adopted from Anderman and Maehr (1994) was examined (see figure 1). 
Perceptions of goals stressed in the school had direct effects on the dependent variables 
in addition to the indirect effects through personal goals. The model was adapted to 
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account for these relationships. Figure 4 presents the adapted model. Surprisingly, the 
model was found to fit the data for the Euro-American students in the sample, but not 
for the African American students. Figure 5 presents the model with path coefficients 
and measures of fit for the two groups. 

The finding concerning self-efficacy among African American subjects, which 
was reported by Graham (1994) and mentioned earlier, prompted an attempt to test a 
different model in which self-efficacy predicts personal achievement goals rather than 
is predicted by them. This model was found to fit the data for the African American 
students in the sample, but was a worse fit for the Euro-American students. Figure 6 
presents the model with path coefficients and measures of fit for the two groups. 

Perception of the school as stressing task goals whicii appeared as a significant 
predictor of self-efficacy for the Euro-American students but not for the African 
American students in the first model, were a highly significant predictor for both 
groups in the second model. Perception of the school as stressing ability goals was not a 
significant predictor of self-efficacy for either group in either model. An interesting 
difference between the two ethnic groups is the relationship between self-efficacy and 
personal ability goals, which was not significant for the Euro-American students and 
positively significant for the African American students in both models. 

Discussion 

This study focused on three major issues. First, the study attempted to investigate the 
generalizability of goal theory of achievement motivation to the domain of general 
psychological well-being. The hypothesis, following Weiner (1990), was that students' 
experiences in school, in particular those that relate to their personal motivation and 
their perceptions of the school environment, will be related to their self-concept and 
psychological well-being. Second, we attempted to examine goal theory under the 
assumption that students pursue, and perceive the school as stressing multiple goals 
simultaneously. Previous research supported this assumption, and we saw a need for 
adding to the knowledge concerning the implications of pursuing and perceiving 
different profiles of goals. Third, the study attempted to add to the scarce knowledge 
concerning achievement motivation among African American students. 

Achievement Goals and Well-Being 

The findings point to a strong and consistent relationship between the 
achievement goals students pursue and perceive as stressed by the school, and their 
psychological well-being. Pursuing task goals was found to have a significant positive 
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relationship with all indices of well-being, including self-efficacy and GPA. Pursuing 
ability goals was found to have a significant negative relationship with two of the 
general indices of well-being, and with affect to school. These findings suggest that 
students' motivational orientation is related to emotions and cognitions that go beyond 
the academic context. 

Achievement goals relate to the meaning of success in school, to students' 
perceptions of opportunities for success, and to the implication of failure for 
perceptions of self. When success is constructed in terms of winning a competition, 
only a few, at best, can win. Thus, when pursuing ability goals, students are more likely 
to encounter situations in which they are unsuccessful. Failure, in such situations is 
more likely to be attributed to fixed ability (i.e., to unchangeable properties of self -see 
Elliott & Dweck, 1988), and therefore, is likely to have an enduring effect on perceptions 
of self. In contrast, when success is based on self-criteria, students' chances for success 
depend on their own effort. Thus, when pursuing task goals, students are likely to feel 
more efficacious, and are likely to perceive more opportunities for success. Failure is 
more likely to be attributed to low effort, and therefore, to changeable properties that do 
not necessarily reflect on the self. While previous research found that goals have an 
effect on perceived stress, level of anxiety (Covington, 1992), and affect towards the 
school (Roeser et al, 1994), the current findings suggest that goals might also have a 
continuing and more general effect on perceptions of self. 

Perceiving the school as stressing achievement goals was found to have a similar 
but weaker effect. Specifically, perceptions of the school as stressing task goals were 
related to school-related well-being, but not to more general indices. Perceiving the 
school as stressing ability goals was found to have significant negative relationships 
with two of the general indices of well-being and with affect to school. 

A reason for the weaker effect of perceptions of the goals stressed by the school 
on well-being in comparison with personal goals might be that perceptions of the 
environment do not reflect directly on self-processes but correlate with the personal 
goals that do. However, our path analyses suggest an existence of a direct effect from 
these perceptions to well-being that does not go through personal goals. A different 
hypothesis might be that other processes which accompany the perceptions and do 
reflect on self-perceptions are involved. For example, it might be that many students 
who perceive the school as stressing ability goals also perceive the environment as less 
supportive. Another possibility is that gender and ethnicity differences, although not 
found to be significantly correlated with these perceptions, do account for much of the 
explained variance in the well-being measures. 
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Future research should investigate relationships between perceptions of the 
goals stressed by the school and students' perceptions of support, disparity, and 
belonging to the school. Such processes might provide a more elaborate explanation 
for the findings including those concerning personal and perceived goals and 
disruptive behavior. 

Profiles of Achievement Goals 

The analysis suggested six profiles of personal goals and perceptions of goals 
stressed by the school in this sample. Consistent with previous findings (Urdan & 
Midgley, 1994), the profiles with high task goals were found to be more adaptive than 
profiles with low task goals. Different from previous studies, however, was the finding 
that the profile of high task goals and high ability goals was not as adaptive as the 
profile of high task goals and low ability goals. Similar results were found among the 
profiles of perceptions of goals stressed by the school. Pursuit and perception of high 
task and low ability goals were found to be the most adaptive profiles. The profile of 
pursuing low task and ability goals was the least adaptive, followed by the profile of 
pursuing medium task and high ability goals. 

Although the relationships between school practices and students' personal and 
perceived goals are yet to be established (for initial work in this direction see Meece, 
1991 and Anderman & Young, 1993), the findings could be said to stand in contrast to a 
common held belief that being in a competitive environment as a young person 
prepares one to cope with an inevitably competitive future life. The findings support 
arguments made against this belief which assert that competitive (ability focused) 
environments are detrimental to young people's self-worth (Covington, 1992). 

These arguments are further strengthened by patterns observed in the 
distribution of students among the profiles of perceived and personal goals. Students 
who perceive the school as stressing medium-task and high-ability goals were likely to 
exhibit less adaptive personal goals profiles. In contrast, students who perceive the 
school as stressing high-task and low-ability goals were likely to exhibit more adaptive 
personal goals profiles. In general, it seemed that profiles in which students perceived 
the school as stressing task goals more than ability goals were associated with adaptive 
profiles of personal goals. More research is needed to establish these patterns, and the 
relationship between school and classroom practices and students' perceptions of goals 
stressed by the school. 

Correlations among perceptions of the school as stressing certain goals and 
students' personal goals differed among the personal goals profiles. Of special interest 
are the positive correlation between perception of the school as stressing ability goals 
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and pursuit of ability goals among the high-task high-ability profile, and the negative 
correlation between perception of the school as stressing ability goals and task goals 
among the high-task low-abilit}o medium-task high-ability, and low-task low-ability 
profiles. While causality can not be implied by these correlations, the case of the least 
adaptive profile, low-task low-ability, raises an interesting speculation that the 
perception of the school as stressing ability goals may be especially detrimental to those 
students who are already motivationally at risk. 

Achievement Goals Among African American Students 

The examination of personal and perceived achievement goals among the 
African American students in the sample supported goal theory predictions. Personal 
task goals were a positive predictor for almost all the well-being measures and personal 
ability goals and perception of the school as stressing ability goals were negative 
predictors for some of the well-being measures. 

These findings provide an initial glance at goal theory processes in this 
population. Previous studies asserted that African American students' self-ccncept is 
not likely to be affected by events in the academic domain (Covington, 1992; Graham, 
1994). Although the present findings agree with these assertions to a certain extent, 
they present a more elaborate picture. While personal goals were not a significant 
predictor for 'emotional tone' in African American students, they did predict all the 
other well-being measures including self-efficacy. Moreover, perceptions of the school 
as stressing ability goals were negative predictors for the three general well-being 
indices including 'emotional tone', and perceptions of the school as stressing task goals 
were positive predictors of self-efficacy. 

These findings point to the complexity of the effects of personal and perceived 
goals on general well-being. While African American's emotional tone, a concept that 
is close to the traditional 'self-esteem' construct, seems not to be influenced by 
achievement goals, other indices of well-being are influenced. More research is needed 
to clarify underlying processes and to distinguish among the relationships between 
academic-related events and different indices of well-being. An initial direction for 
such examination is suggested by the results of the path analyses described in the next 
section. 

Goal Processes 

The model suggested by Anderman and Maehr (1994) (see Figure 1) was generally 
supported by a path analysis. This model suggests a causal relationship between the 
goals students perceive in the classroom and their personal goals, and, further, casual 



relationships between the personal goals and self-efficacy. However, some 
modifications had to be made for the model to fit the data, the major one included 
addition of direct paths from the perceptions of the goals stressed by the school to self- 
efficacy, and further to other outcomes. 

Interestingly, while the results of the multiple regression suppor' similar ' 
predictions for the African American and the Euro-American students, the path 
analyses results suggest possible differences in the process by which goals and 
perceptions of goals operate in the two ethnic groups in this sample. Among the Euro- 
American students, the analysis supported causal paths leading from students' personal 
goals to self-efficacy. In contrast, among the African American students the analysis 
supported a reversed path, leading from self-efficacy to personal goals. A finding 
concerning a different role of self-efficacy in motivational processes in the two ethnic 
groups stand in accordance with findings of previous research (G.aham, 1994). Graham 
concluded that the one consistent finding from ethnic comparison studies is that, Euro- 
American students' report of self-efficacy decreases after failure on a task, while African 
American students' self-efficacy maintains its level. The present findings might suggest 
an explanation. 

When personal goals influence self-efficacy, change in self-efficacy will be 
predicted by differences in interpretations of success and failure. Thus, after 
experiencing failure, students who have high task goals might not change theii self- 
efficacy while those who have low task goals will be likely to decrease these perceptions. 
In contrast, since self-efficacy is the predictor of personal goals among the African 
American students, it is less likely to be influenced by the different interpretations of 
success and failure. Rather, it will be a determinant of these interpretations. This 
speculation stands in accordance with Covington's (1992) suggestion that African 
American's concept of ability is determined by a "broader, more practical, everyday 
context" (p. 92) rather than by the narrow academic domain. It is also supported by the 
finding that self-efficacy in African American students is positively related to both 
personal task and ability goals and, therefore, is less likely to depend on success and 
failure interpretations. 

Although providing a lead for the examination of motivational processes among 
African American students, these initial results need to be replicated and tested further. 
In addition, the data presented here are correlational, and was collected in one wave. 
The speculations concerning goal processes, causality, and self-efficacy and its role need 
to be supported by longitudinal studies and by an elaborated and theoretical rationale. 
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Conclusion 

The results of the study suggest a strong relationship between students' 
motivational goals, their perception of the school environment as stressing different 
goals, and their psychological well-being. More specifically, profiles of pursuing and 
perceiving the school as stressing high task goals and low ability goals were the most 
adaptive. The results point to the generalizability of achievement goal theory 
predictions for a sample of African American young adolescents. Initial analysis points, 
however, to possible differences in the processes by which goals operate among African 
American and Euro-American students. 
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